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a wooden cart, the araba, and will take the trip along the
highway into the interior of Anatolia, past rich fields of
grain and tobacco yielding their harvest almost without
cultivation and in response to most primitive methods of
agriculture. He will stop for a night or two in a little
town by the roadside where he may spend the night in a
khan where rival bedfellows make sleep difficult. The
houses are mostly of mud without window glass.. Tiny
little shops which line the one street are the center of
local activity, the life of the city, its political gossip, its
racial jealousy, its petty bargaining. The houses are
squalid without sanitation, the streets without lights.
People live without hope or ambition, without any of the
amusements or excitement of the coast towns.

An hour's climb over the circuitous mountain path will
bring one to a tiny mountain village of which there are
many tucked away; sometimes they are Turkish, some-
times Greek, sometimes Kurdish or Armenian, now
mostly of Turkish population. Here it is usual to find
women slaving in the fields, the men too in the harvest
season.when frequently all work throughout the night in
the moonlight in order to satisfy the demands of the
tax-collector. One such village the writer has in mind,
far up in the mountains of Anatolia, where dwelt Alba-
nians, rich in their hospitality as far as they could give,
but literally working all night during the moon that they
might pay their "twelfth.'7 These peasants on the land,
stolid, hard working, and (notably in the case of the
Turks) hospitable, form the backbone of the country.
They know little about what is going on on the outside.
They ask only to be let alone to earn their living.

No understanding of the country and its problems is
possible without some study of the intermingled races,
which make up the problematic whole. The country
known as the Ottoman Empire, or the Turkey of prewar
days, was for centuries subject to repeated invasions